THE DEUX-VILLES THEATRE

"All in all, I've been a happy man," he thought.

All this was implicitly represented by the two-thousandth stag, of
which he spoke so often and which, from week to week, he saw draw-
ing nearer as a goal, an apotheosis. "It's getting nearer. Monsieur le
Marquis; one thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight," or again: "You
see, Leontine, only six more now..." And now the eve of the great
day had arrived.

The fact that the hazards of the chase, the length of the frosts, the
early or late arrival of the warmth of spring, the cunning of the hunted
beasts, the perseverance or lack of it of the hounds, the fact that all
these imponderables, these unforeseeable factors, should have conspired
to make this particular hunt coincide with the feast of Saint
Hubert seemed to Laverdure to be a symbolic connivance on the part
of fate.

He knew, too, that he could not go on hunting much longer.

" I'll take another hundred, a hundred and fifty, and after that I'll
still be able to superintend things if Monsieur le Marquis or Madame la
Comtesse wish to keep me on, but I shall be too old to do a huntsman's
job properly. I'm sixty-three," he thought.

"Well, Laverdure," said the Marquis, stroking his white moustaches,
" I've sent for you and your wife because I wish to make you a present
on the occasion."

"I wonder if Florent has told him that I want a washing-machine,"
wondered Madame Laverdure. "Or perhaps he'll give us money. In
which case we most certainly shan't buy the washing-machine because
it'll go into our savings."

"You weren't born in this district," continued the blind man.
"You're getting on in years, and I wish you to have no anxiety con-
cerning your resting-place on the other side. So I've decided to give
you a plot in the cemetery."

Laverdure's face reflected the violence of his emotions; it turned
scarlet, while Leontine's eyelids fluttered faster than ever.

"Oh, Monsieur le Marquis!" cried the huntsman. "Oh, really, that's
too much! Nothing could have given us greater pleasure!"

"You have only to choose the spot in which you would like to be,"
said the Marquis. The huntsman turned to his wife. "As to that,
Leontine, you must choose," he said, as if it were a question of some
household convenience.

Madame Laverdure, wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron,
and without her smothered sobs in any way diminishing the harshness
of her voice, replied: "Oh, as far as that goes, wherever Monsieur le
Marquis wishes. He's much too kind! Only if possible, it would be nice
to have a place where our feet are in the sun,"

The blind man automatically cleared his throat with a cough.

"And is everything ready for tomorrow?" he asked.